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TUBULAR STEEL STACKING FURNITURE 
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Clean, shapely and almost indestructible, these tubular 
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: to suit infants, juniors or adults. For schools and 
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full descriptive | play equipment. Most of the Whittle range is designed 
for stacking away in a small space when not in use. 
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Educational Productions Ltd. 


in collaboration with } 


The Government of Australia 


and 


J. Lyons and Company Ltd. 


present 


COMMONWEALTH TRAVEL AWARDS—! 


AUSTRALIA |. 


Commonwealth Travel Awards | 





—_—P 


The first prize for the winning boy and girl in this special project competition will be a three 
week visit to Australia commencing shortly after Christmas 1959. The children will be 
accompanied by a selected teacher from this country; travel to and from Australia will be by 
air, and the whole visit will be organised by the Australian Government in conjunction with 
the Australian Education Departments. 


Further prizes will be awarded te runners up in the form of book prizes, and awards will 
also be made on a regional basis, to schools submitting the best entries. 


Australia Project Study Kit 


This includes colour slides, a filmstrip, special booklets, wallcharts, reference sheets and 
magazines. The complete kit is available from the address below at a nominal charge of 5/-, 
to cover postage and packing. 





Picture Card Scheme 


The cards have been specially prepared in collaboration with the Australian News and Information 
Bureau from original colour slides. This set of 48 cards with album, which is being made 
available by Messrs. J. Lyons and Company Limited with their tea, covers all aspects of life 
in Australia. In addition to natural colour attraction the text is educationally designed. A 
further children’s competition is organised in connection with this scheme with separate awards. 


Write for your study kit, and for full details of how to 
submit your class project entry for the Competition to: 
Australia Visit Competition, East Ardsley, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire 
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1 \ B. D. H. Laboratory Chemicals 


are internationally approved 


Daily use in more than seventy countries has 
established the international reputation of B.D.H. 
Laboratory Chemicals. Over six thousand producis, 
including ‘AnalaR’ reagents, organic and inorganic 
fine chemicals, indicators, biochemica's, stains for 
microscopy, ‘organic’ and other special reagents are 
provided by the B.D.H. Laboratory Chemicals 
Division, upwards of a thousand of them under 
‘specification’ labels. 

To customers overseas : 

Catalogues, leaflets and booklets from the wide assortment of 
B.D.H. technical literature will be useful in your laboratory. 
The Export Department at Poole will be happy to send them on 
request, and advise you about local marketing arrangements. 
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“This is Super Miss James!” 


“It’s nice to hear a word of appreciation from the boys. 
I’ve been getting quite a few compliments lately—due to 
Symington’s, I think! You should just see the way the boys 
tuck into Symington’s Table-Creams and Jelly Crystals. 
Yes, Symington’s products are wonderful—they’re so easy 
to prepare, and absolutely delicious. Another good point 
for us is economy—with Symington’s we can easily cope 
with the demand for second helpings! 

Actually, we use all the Symington’s products in the 
kitchen. Soups, Sym Gravy, and so on. We know from 
experience that for quality and price you can’t beat them. 


>? 


And when it comes to flavour—well just ask the boys! 


Table-Creams 
Raspberry - Strawberry 
Lemon - Chocolate 
Vanilla - 
Banana 
7 Ib. 


Also in 2 Ib. tins. 


Coffee - Orange 
- Caramel 


tins 16/6. 








Jelly Crystals 
Raspberry - Strawberry 
Lemon - Orange 
Pineapple 


- Cherry 


Greengage - 
Black Currant 
7 |b. 
Also in 2 Ib. tins. 


tins 14/-. 


S$ YM IN G TON , S$ ~— Creams and Jelly Crystals 


'. Symington & Co., Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire - Est. 1827 
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Edueation and the Commonwealth 


By Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Toronto Board of Trade during his tour of America and Canada. 


During the last five years or so in 
Mr. Lloyd, the whole climate of opinion about education, 
and particularly about technical education, has changed 
quite fundamentally. Naturally enough, the Soviet 
challenge in science and technology is one of the reasons 
why we in Britain now regard the enlargement of 
educational opportunity as one of our top priorities. 
But it is only one of the reasons: in a sense we did not 
need the spur of the sputniks and the lunar probe. 
Between the two world wars we thought of ourselves 
perhaps primarily as a great trading nation and were 
proud—as we still are—of the part played by the City 
of London in financing and influencing the pattern of 
world trade. But there is no denying that as a result our 
ablest young men looked towards finance and the 
professions for their careers rather than towards 
manufacturing industry. This was the great era of the 
chartered accountant, and that is why you will find so 
many accountants in British board rooms to-day. 

The situation now is quite different. The last ten 
years have seen a revolution in our economic thinking. 
We now see quite clearly that the long lead given us by 
the first industrial revolution has disappeared. Our 
position as the leading world source of investment 
finance has been eroded by two ruinous wars. 


Future Depends on Quality. 

And so we see that our future depends on the quality 
rather than on the quantity of our contribution to world 
affairs. In the political sphere it depends on our ability 
to adapt our ancient institutions to modern needs, on 
guiding the nations of the Commonwealth towards a new 
and exciting multi-racial society of free peoples, and on 
our skill in developing, in collaboration with our friends, 
the concept of inter-dependence. 

And in the economic field, our prosperity now depends 
on our ability to stay always on the frontier of scientific 
and technological advance. Countries which a century 


ago were happy to buy our raw steel or, fifty years ago, 
to buy our railway engines, are now making these things 
We must move on, and keep moving 


for themselves. 








3ritain, said | on, So that we are always one of the leading nations in the 


quality and novelty of our products. To us, exports are 
quite literally vital: we cannot live without them. 
But we do not grudge the increasing competition from 
other countries. This is inevitable and, in the long run 
healthy both for them and for us. 

And we also see quite clearly that a dynamic tech- 
nological economy requires two main supports. 

The first is a massive enlargement of educational 
opportunity at all levels and, in particular, scientific and 
technical education in ample measure and of the highest 
quality ; and the second is a vigorous, well staffed and 
adequately financed effort in scientific research and 
development. We are now engaged in a great national 
drive to lift our educational system, and especially 
scientific and technical education, on to a higher and 
more productive plane. 


Development of Technical Colleges. 

By the later 1960s we intend to double our present 
annual output of scientists and technologists. The 
scientific and technological faculties of our universities 
will then. be twice their present size. But alongside the 
universities we are developing our system of technical 
colleges both in quantity and quality. 

These colleges now provide half of our scientists and 
engineers, together with all the technicians and craftsmen 
who support them. Working in close partnership with 
industry the technical colleges have a yearly output 
from their advanced courses of over 10,000 technologists 
and high-grade technicians. This figure is now rising 
by about 500 each year. And the output of technicians 
and craftsmen at the supporting level is some five or 
six times larger. 

We are building the technical and 


up colleges, 


| particularly the new Colleges of Advanced Technology, 


to full collegiate status, with a curriculum containing a 
good measure of liberal as well as technical and scientific 
studies. We want better qualified scientists and tech- 
nologists ; but we also want them to have a broad 
general education to fit them for the leading positions 


EDUCATION LIRPARY 














they will occupy, as many do already, throughout the 
life of the nation. 

Let me give an example. Before the war, most of the 
technologists who came from our technical colleges 
attended evening courses—working by day, studying by 
night—a system which had its merits. And since the 
war there has been a phenomenal growth of part-time 
courses for young apprentices who are released by their 
employers for one or sometimes two days a week. 
There are now well over 400,000 young people studying 
in this way. 

3ut we now see that this type of study is inadequate 
for the advanced student in industry, and so firms are 
increasingly sending their best apprentices to sandwich 
courses in which equal periods of college study and works 
experience alternate over a period of three to five years. 
The result is a qualification at the level of a university 
degree. There are now over 7,000 students in courses of 
this kind: we intend to increase this figure to 20,000 
within the next seven or eight years. 

The support of industry is basic to this development. 
Industry has always generously supported higher 
education in Britain. Many grants are made each year 
by industrial firms to university institutions, and many 
of our civic Universities owe their very existence to 
local industry. And the latest and most impressive form 
of this support has been the contribution made by 
industrial and commercial firms to a fund of {3-5 million 
to help establish a new college in the University of 
Cambridge. 

This college is to bear the name of the Commonwealth's 





Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The B!>cks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) I.TD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 
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greatest living statesman, Sir Winston Churchill, and I 
think you may like me to say a word or two about it. 
Sir Winston has always, throughout his long career, lent 
his enormous prestige in support of scientific and 
technological advance and one of the main ideas 
underlying the new foundation is that his name should 
be permanently linked with a college providing scientific 
and technical education at the very highest level. The 
new college will not be large but sheer size was never 
part of the plan. The idea is rather to set the seal on 
the new status of science and technology in Britain by 
establishing a college of the very highest standing in 
these studies. 


Partnership Between Industry and Technical Colleges. 


The partnership between industry and the technical 
colleges is equally strong and important. Indeed, it is 
perhaps even closer and certainly more intimate than the 
links between industry and the Universities. The great 
majority of the students, at all levels, are employed in 
industry : their fees are paid by industry. Their courses 
are planned in close collaboration with industry: their 
teachers have come from industry into teaching, and 
large numbers of them are part-time, teaching the subjects 
they practice. A great deal of equipment is given by 
industry to the colleges, and a growing volume of 
research into industrial problems is carried on. 

Perhaps the nearest analogy to the college of advanced 
technology is the teaching hospital. In somewhat the 
same sort of way, the technical college student is 
immersed in the atmosphere of his future profession ; 
his teachers are or have been practitioners in it; his 
college is or should be a development centre where 
industrial problems are constantly being tackled and 
solved. 

Indeed, the system we are developing recognizes at all 
levels that research is just as important as education, 
and that the two interlock both one with the other and 
with production and management in industry. Research 
expenditure by an industry is directly related to its 
success in winning and keeping a prominent place in 
world markets, and it is therefore the aircraft, petroleum, 
electrical engineering and chemical industries which 
have the best records in both these respects. Our aim 
now is to increase oyr research effort in other fields, and 
perhaps especially in applying the results of scientific 
research to technological problems. In general, it is 
not lack of pure knowledge which is holding back some 
of our industries ; it is rather slowness in applying the 
results of scientific research. The technical colleges, 
standing midway between the Universities and industry, 
have a big part to play here, and we are giving them 
every encouragement to get on with the job. 

And we are also encouraging our students to get on 
with their particular job by a system of grants which is, 
I believe, unique in its scope and generosity. The 
principle we follow is that no boy or girl should be denied 
access to higher education through lack of means. 

To-day, some 80 per cent. of our students hold grants 
from public funds—varying in amount according to the 
resources of the parents—and, with a big expansion of 
facilities for higher education under way, I have recently 
appointed a Committee to review the system so as to 
make sure that students’ grants keep in step with the 
enlargement of educational opportunity. 
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The Needs of Commonwealth Students. | the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland : I expect we 
We in Britain have not forgotten the needs of | shall be discussing a further extension at the Common- 
Commonwealth students in our plans for expanding the | wealth Education Conference. 
education system. The total is already 26,500, including The higher cost of living in Canada makes it impossible 
over 7 per cent. of the whole student population of the | for our teachers to manage on their salaries for the year 
universities and 10 per cent. of those studying in the | that they are overseas. The British Government makes 
University Departments of Education. We hope to | each of them a grant of £375, but I am afraid that their 
make room for even more. financial position would still be rather shaky if the 
Financial help is given to Commonwealth students | Canadian Education Association had not stepped in and 
from a variety of sources. Since 1951, nearly 300 of | arranged for the Canadian teachers to leave behind for 
your engineering graduates, including fifty from Toronto | their United Kingdom counterparts $250 out of their 
University, have been awarded Athlone Fellowships for | salaries. This is a magnificent gesture, and I should like 
two years post-graduate work in industry or in a British | to take this opportunity to say how very grateful we are. 
University. I should also like to express our gratitude for all that 
Then there is the scheme for exchanging teachers. | the Canadian schools and Canadian people do for the 
The first exchanges took place as long ago as 1919, when | welfare of our teachers. Letters from our teachers are 
four teachers from Ontario came to the U.K. and two | unanimous in gratitude for the generous welcome and 
U.K. teachers went to Canada. The scheme now | hospitality which they receive from their Canadian 
embraces Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and | hosts. 








The Il-plus Bogy’s Big Brothers 


Mr. Macmillan said at Newcastle recently. ‘If we | would provide a firmer basis of training for further 
are to give our children an education suited to their | education, and at the same time would enable all 
particular talents, there must always be some process of | children the better to prepare themselves for these now 
selection.” rer inevitable crises in their lives. 

_He also quoted the general aecnenaty of the National Each year, the publication of the G.C.E., examination 
Union of Teachers as saying that ‘the idea that the results, serves as a reminder and a warning to some 
stumbling block to equal opportunity is the 11-plus fc CT Techie 
examination, is the great illusion of our time.’ parents, that the top pressure coaching season for the 

In our search for the ideal method of assessment of | eleven-plus examination is with us once again. Those 
pure academic ability, have we not lost signt of the | who give to their child the assistance of coaching for 
solid practical worth of the eleven-plus examination | this test, are surely to be complimented, and not frowned 
as an instrument of selection of those who are likely to upon, as are the underhand sneakers of an unfair 
survive the ultimate ordeal of the established examin- advantage. 
ation machine of the professional and kindred bodies ? After all, coaching is of no value to the child who 

The question put to an applicant by the modern | will not shoulder his side of the bargain, which is the 
prospective employer is not, “Are you competent to | imposition of extra hard work, when he might be out 
do the job?” but the far more pertinent query, “ What playing with his pals. 
are your academic qualifications for this work ?”’ The scholar who is prepared to work harder than his 

A promotion bar against the academically unqualified | fellows, is well deserving of all the success which may 
worker is prevalent in all national and local government | pe his. ; 


offices, and in most of the large business firms as well, Swotting for professional examinations is not dis- 
irrespective of the known ability and usefulness of couraged, and the pass lists of these bodies are coinci- 
their established employees. dental with the examination results, not on the 


This insistence on success in examination work, has problematical ability of candidates to carry out their 
become widespread and deep-rooted in our working | future daily tasks with efficiency and despatch. 


lives, and it is important now, more than ever before, The so-called coaching which takes place inside and 
that cognisance should be afforded to this fact in our | oyt of certain of our overcrowded schools, often merely 
attitude to the academic life of school-children. amounts to the daily task of work within schools 


The truth must be faced, for the ultimate good of the | plessed with more favourable conditions for personal 
child, that he who is unable to pass an examination such | teaching. 
as the eleven-plus, whether due to nervous disposition ——— 
or other non-academic reasons, and in spite of his 
capacity for work and known adequate standard of Education is the development of the immature mind 
intelligence, will not be favoured by special consider- | of the child, by the older, wiser and more experienced 
ation of his personal drawbacks when higher examina- mind, from the early stages of the infant school to the 
tions are attempted. later preparation towards earning a living and the 
Familiarity breeds contempt. More frequent exam- | ultimate aim of taking a full and active part as a good 
inations, commencing at a tender age, complete with | citizen.—Miss D. PEARCE, President Woolwich Teachers’ 
the full rigour of the usual conditions for such tests, | Association. 
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The Case for the Primary School 


Put by Miss K. Kelly, in her presidential address to the London Teachers’ Association Conference. 


Miss Kelly said she was happy as one whose chosen 
career has been in the infant school to draw attention 
to the fact that teachers, both graduates and non- 
graduates, choose to serve in the branch of Education 
which attracts them, and to teach the age-range of 
children which most interests them. Teaching in the 
primary school is not an inferior task, its importance is 
equal to other branches of Education, indeed teachers in 
the primary school feel that it is the most important 
sphere, being the foundation on which the secondary 
stage must build. 

The Govenment has recently issued a White Paper 
‘Secondary Education for All,”’ most of which is wel- 
come. But asked Miss Kelly when is there to be a 
“New Drive” for the primary school? The White 
Paper states that good primary schools are as important 
as good secondary schools, but admits that much remains 
to be done before the nation’s primary schools are as 
they should be. The near future holds the possibility 
of a return to over-crowded classrooms. The temporary 
lull in the birth rate has ended. Within a few years the 
recent increase will be reflected in the primary schools, 
and the children’s future threatened by the wave of 
another “ bulge.’’ Attention should be given now to 
the size of the primary class. 

There is a grave shortage of teachers in all spheres of 
education, yet the Government’s plans for places in 
Training Colleges fall short by 4,000 of the number 
recommended by the National Advisory Council. What 
inducement is there to attract sufficient recruits to serve 
in the primary school when the White Paper blandly 
states “‘ The size of primary classes should be reduced 
as quickly as possible so that primary classes with 
more than 40 children are virtually eliminated by 
the middle 1960's’? Fourteen years after the passing 
of the Education Act such a statement is truly shocking. 
The time for the reduction of the roll of the primary class 
to less than 30 is long overdue. London teachers note 
with approval that the L.C.C. Education Committee in 
its Report on the Education of Boys and Girls between 
15 and 18 acknowledged that the first step in the right 
direction would be a substantial reduction in the size 
of the primary class. 

What educational grounds are there for thinking that 
the youngest children can receive an adequate prepara- 
tion en masse? (I have had experience with primary 
and secondary children and I know at which stage 
individual attentien should be paramount.) There can 
be no serious defence for the continuation of the attitude 
that a child under the age of eleven can receive full 
benefit of the education he has a right to receive in a 
class of 40. That the very real achievements of the 


primary school have been made in spite of continued 
adverse conditions is a tribute to the work of the primary 
teachers. 








The statement that ‘‘ the Government regard it as the 
most pressing of their immediate objectives to make 
certain that every child shall be able to travel along the 
educational road as far as his ability and perserverance 
can carry him, irrespective of the type of school to which 
he goes’, will be welcomed by all teachers. But it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that the ability of 
the child is nurtured in the primary school, and persever- 
ance is engendered by the right attitude to pursue a 
task to its completion, from the first stage of Education. 
Potential scientists, technologists, and well-educated 
citizens, do not suddenley develop after the transfer to 
secondary education takes place. The seeds are sown in 
the primary school. One wonders how many children 
are stunted in their intellectual growth by the size of the 
class in which they begin the first stage along the educa- 
tional road. The physical growth of young children 
rightly receives the greatest possible attention, and this 
care is reflected in the improved standard of physique 
of the modern child, but im the intellectual sphere the 
first stage of educational opportunity is endangered by 
the overcrowding in the infant and junior schools. The 
constant reorganisation of the infant school, when 
staffing is reduced to meet the requirements ot a quota 
system which is based on the shortage of teachers, 
results in children having several different teachers in 
their first year or two with the worst possible effect on 
the young child. Teachers in the primary school are 
hampered in their efforts to employ modern techniques, 
which centre on the individual, in the heart-breaking 
circumstances of classes nearly as large as when the 
‘““mass approach ’’ in teaching was inevitable. Mental 
health requires a sound beginning, the child is truly 
father of the man, and yet the rate of mental sickness in 
adults is a cause for national concern ! 

Teachers in the primary schools are anxious for the 
future of the children they teach, but they are also 
rightly concerned with their own future. How many 
teachers with ambition for promotion will be attracted to 
relieve the presures in the primary school when financial 
rewards are greater in the secondary sphere? We 
approve a Basic Scale of Salary (although it still falls 
below our professional demands), but reject the idea 
that Additional Allowances should be influenced by the 
age of the pupils. It is understandable that the teacher 
carrying the burden of responsibility for a special 
subject to be taught to a wide age range should receive 
an additional allowance for extra work; it is without 
question that deputy head teachers and heads of depart- 
ments should receive allowances for posts of special 
responsibility, but it is open to question that a pupil 
should become more valuable at the age of thirteen for 
the purpose of assessing the head teacher’s salary. 
This attitude of the authorities that teaching in the 
secondary sphere is worthy of a higher status and re- 
muneration per se will not attract sufficient recruits to 
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Sundeala Medium Hardboard provides the perfect solution to the teaching requirements 
of all Schools when used as chalkboards, pin boards and map boards, 
it is strong, resilient and really long lasting. Another advantage is that 
it can be sandpapered at any time to restore the perfect surface with 
years of longer use. Sundeala Medium Hardboard is produced by the 
manufacturers of Building < Insulation Boards since 1898 


and is the correct answer for this educational use. 


SUNDEALA 
MEDIUM HARDBOARD 
SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LtD., Aldwych House . London . WC2 
Telephone: CH Ancery 8159 
NEWCASTLE: Northumbria House . Portland Terrace 2 
Newcastle 81-4323 (2 lines) 
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the primary service and is ultimately to the detriment of 
the children. 

Mr. Macmillan has said ‘‘ they key to success in the 
modern world is Education,’’ and Education is playing 
a bigger part in the nations affairs than ever before. 
The nation, said Miss Kelly in concluding, must demand 
that the Education Service receives a larger amount 
of the national expenditure and it must be prepared to 
pay a really professional salary to its teachers, on whom 
the success of Education—and consequently the success 
of this nation in world affairs—depends, In the face of 
increasing international competition it cannot afford 
not to do so. 


British Delegation to Visit Moscow 

Discussions will begin in Moscow on March 24th 
between the Soviet Relations Committee of the British 
Council and the Soviet State Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. The talks are ex- 
pected to last about a week. 

Last November, the Soviet Relations Committee sent 
a message to the Soviet State Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, forwarding proposals 
for an expanded 1959-60 programme and stating that 
if the Soviet State Committee considered it desirable, 
they would be prepared to send an appropriate delegation 
to Moscow for talks on future Anglo-Soviet educational, 
scientific, cultural and other exchanges. Mr. Zhukov, 
the chairman of the Soviet State Committee, agreed 
to this proposal. These discussions were to have started 
on February 16th but, following the announcement of 
the visit of the Prime Minister to the Soviet Union, it 
was agreed to postpone them until March 24th. 

The Soviet Relations Committee Delegation will 
consist of the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Chris- 
topher Mayhew, Labour M.P. for East Woolwich, the 
Acting Vice-Chairman, Sir Fitzroy Maclean, Conservative 
M.P. for Lancaster, a representative of the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities 
of the United Kingdom, Sir Paul Sinker, Director- 
General of the British Council, and other British 

* Council officials. The delegation will fly to Moscow on 
March 23rd. 

The Soviet Relations Committee of the British Council 
was set up with the support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1955. It provides a representative organisation 
to encourage, sponsor and organise Anglo-Soviet 
exchanges in the educational, scientific and cultural 
fields. During 1958, for example, the committee was 
responsible for an invitation to three hundred Soviet 
students and young people to visit this country in small 
groups for a few weeks as guests of representative 
British students and youth organisations. The committee 
also arranged and financed the recent highly successful 
visit of the Stratford Memorial Theatre to Moscow and 
Leningrad. 


To encourage the teaching of English overseas, the 
British Council has sent two duplicate exhibitions of 


language teaching books to the Middle East. One is 


in Khartoum, having already been shown in Libya, 
and the others can be seen in Iran at British Council 
centres in Teheran, Isfaha, Meshed and Tabriz. 
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Education and Industry 
Lancashire Competition Pamphlet 

The Lancashire local education authority has followed 
up the suggestion made recently by Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, 
Minister of Education, that authorities should consider 
improving their relations with industry and the public. 
The authority, to stress the importance of this closer 
co-operation, has circularised colleges of further education 
and schools of art in their area giving details of a 
competition which offers prizes for a 2,500-word 
pamphlet describing the colleges’ link-up with industry 
and commerce. 

Competitors are asked to refer to the ever-widening 
list of career opportunities arising from various courses 
of training, to the current technical college expansion 
programme, and to new subjects and courses becoming 
available to students. 

The competition is open to all full-time and part-time 
students registered this session in the Lancashire region. 
Closing date for entries is April 30. Value of prizes will 
total {20. It is hoped that winning entries will be 
available for distribution. 

An explanitory letter to principals of colleges says the 
pamphlets should illustrate clearly the opportunities 
arising from further education courses showing the 
position of the colleges between the schools, on the one 
hand, and industry and commerce on the other. 
Posters announcing details of the competition are being 
displayed throughout the county. 


Retired Teachers’ Pensions 

Replying to Sir D. Campbell, in the House of Commons 
who asked how many retired teachers were receiving 
payments under the teachers’ superannuation scheme ; 
how many of such teachers were eligible to draw retire- 
ment pensions under the National Insurance Scheme ; 
and if the Minister would recommend increased payments 
to be made under the superannuation scheme, in partic- 
ular, for those teachers who do not receive retirement 
pensions under the National Insurance scheme, Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd said: On September 30, 1958, 89,228 
teachers were receiving such payments. I do not 
know how many of them were eligible to draw National 
Insurance retirement,pensions. The question of pensions 
increase is one which also concerns other public service 
pensioners, and it would not be right to deal with 
teachers in isolation. 


Money Management and National 
Savings 

‘To-day wise money management opens unending 
vistas of thought” the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Kilmuir said, when addressing Fulham teachers at the 
House of Commons last month. “‘ However you develop 
the brains and personalities of your pupils’”’ he con- 
tinued “they cannot make the most of the great 
scientific age ahead if they have not the necessary 
power and plant behind them—and that depends on 
capital investment: in other words, on savings.” 

Present at the meeting, which was sponsored by Mr. 
John Tilney, M.P., were the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Fulham, and Mrs. de la Motte, chairman of the Fulham 
Savings Committee. 
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Farmer 


‘UNIQUE 
REVOLVING SURFACE 
CHALKBOARDS 


No need for ropes, flutes and assistants with 
a “UNIQUE?” revolving surface chalkboard. 
Teachers can write quite comfortably without 
bending or stretching simply by revolving the 
writing surface. Education and local author- 
ities throughout Gt. Britain and abroad 
recommend “UNIQUE” revolving surface 
chalkboards. Write for brochure and price list. 


The revolving surface offers a huge writing 
area - twice the amount of wall space occupied. 
And a touch of the fingers brings the chalk- 
board to any position. Every inch is available 
at the height desired by the teacher, and 
lessons can be preserved indefinitely. Surfaces 
marked out for graphs, music, etc. also 


WILSON & GARDEN LIMITED ~- KILSYTH ~* Near GLASGOW : Telephone 


available. 





: KILSYTH 3291 /2 





Grams: UNIQUE KILSYTH 
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UMBRo 


Umbro sportswear has long been known as the sportswear that’s ‘the 
choice of champions’. Looking into next season’s styles you'll easily 
recognise the features that make it so deservedly popular with the 
people in the know in every sphere of sport. It’s designed by experts; 
Matt Busby designs our football wear, Teddy Tinling, our tennis 
wear. It’s made in fine fabrics; all Umbro garments are made in 
materials of the finest quality and the special ‘Rigmel’ shrinking 
process is used. It’s perfectly finished; the latest machinery and individ- 
ual inspection ensure that every Umbro garment is made as 
strongly, as inexpensively and as speedily as possible. That’s why you 
can rely on Umbro for value. Delivery of stock is exceptionally speedy, 
in the majority of cases standard orders from the catalogue can be met 


by return post. Umbro sportswear is the choice of champions. 


HUMPHREYS BROS LTD 
UMBRO WORKS: WILMSLOW: CHESHIRE 


Telephone: Wilmslow 223/4|5/6. Telegrams: Wilmslow 2234 * Also at Macclesfield and Stockport 


The choice of 
champions 
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British Minister of Education in America 


Interdependence in Education 

Speaking at Wayne University, Detroit, U.S.A., Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, said that the 
American and British education systems were steadily 
growing closer together. Interdependence in education 
now extended well beyond the exchange of teachers and 
students: Britain and the U.S.A. had both mounted 
big educational drives which would have the effect of 
narrowing the differences between the two national 
systems. 

“| think that what has struck me most in my tour 


of American schools and colleges,’ said Mr. Lloyd | 


“is not so much the differences between the British 
and American systems as the way in which we are grow- 
ing closer together. Of course, we have always shared 
the same fundamental conception of the purpose of 
education, just as we share the same Christian view of 
man and of his place in society, and the same political 
ideas of freedom under the law and representative 
institutions. But, if we are alike in essentials, it is also 
true that our separate histories and traditions have 
produced quite big differences of method and organ- 
isation.”” 

“IT suppose the biggest of these differences ’’ con- 


tinued Mr. Lloyd “ is that you have developed a system | 


based in the main on relatively unspecialised schools 
and colleges, recruiting students primarily from the 
local community, whereas we in Britain have developed 


a system of specialised schools and colleges which, | 
Ks | 


because they are more specialised, have to recruit their 
students from a fairly wide area. It is not difficult to 
see that, in this respect, our two systems simply reflect 
different historical needs. 

“ Unfortunately, no-one foresaw in 1944 that for 
the next fifteen years we should have to concentrate on 
enormous building and teacher recruitment programmes 
in providing for the million or so extra children born 
during and after the war. And there were also big 
shifts of population to reckon with. The result is that 
although 2,000,000 new schools places have been 
provided—nearly a third of the total stock—the en- 
largement of educational opportunity for the average 
boy and girl has not been as rapid as we hoped. 

I feel sure’’ continued the Minister “ that this 
enforced delay in carrying out the aims we set ourselves 
in 1944 accounts for a good deal of the misunderstanding 
which undoubtedly exists about the British education 
system. It is not easy to explain, even to British 
parents that the educational system as it exists today 
is not yet what was intended in 1944, and is not yet 
what we now intend to make it with all possible speed. 

3y the mid-1960's ’’ said Mr. Lloyd in conclusion 
‘secondary education for all will be a reality every- 
where in Britain. There will be nearly 50 per cent. more 
University places. The technical colleges, and partic- 
ularly the new Colleges of Advanced Technology, will 
have full collegiate status. And the links between 


the Teachers’ Training Colleges and Universities will be 





| even closer than they are already. The British system of 
| education, as it devolops over the next five years, will 
|of course still place more emphasis on specialised 
| institutions than you do here in America. That is 
| natural and in my view right: our system, like yours, 
is an organic growth and ought to be allowed to develop 
along its own lines. What really matters is the principle 
underlying the system. And the principle which we are 
following, and intend to make a reality within the next 
five years of so, is that there should be no artificial 
barriers of any kind to educational opportunity. That 
is also your principle, and I am glad to think that we 
| shall soon share it with you in fact as wellasin intention.” 


| * * * * 
| 
. 
| Education and Democracy 

At the Annual Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in Atlantic City Mr. 
| Lloyd, said that the nations of the free world 
faced a cruel dilemma in building up their education 
| systems to meet the Soviet challenge. 
| ~ “ On both sides of the Atlantic ” said Mr. Lloyd “ we 
| have very much the same conception of the purpose of 
| education in a free society. Our education systems may 
| be different in their traditions and in the way they are 
organised, but they both reflect the same fundamental 
ideas on the nature and destiny of individual men and 
women, and of human society. The differences are 
are often more apparent than the point of similarity, 
so it is I think worth while reminding ourselves from 
time to time just how alike we are in the things that 
really matter. 

“Our educational systems take as their starting 
| point the individual boy and girl. With us, the main 
purpose of Education is to develop to their fullest 
| possible extent all the highly individual capacities of 
every boy and girl, and to do so primarily in the interests 
of the child. Of course, we do not forget that education 
must also serve the reeds of the community. But we 
see no fundamental incompatibility between individual 
and social needs since we believe—indeed we know— 
that an education system which produces thoroughly 
mature, well-adjusted men and women, capable of 
living free and happy lives, will also produce men and 
women keen to develop and use their talents in 
work of value to the community. In other words, 
we believe that the needs of the community can and 
should be met by the progressive enlargement of 
individual educational opportunity, coupled of course 
with an advisory service to help parents and children 
make the best use of these opportunities. ‘‘ East of the 
the Iron Curtain a very different view is taken of the 
purpose of education. And I feel myself that the 
Communist idea of education is one which, in some 
ways, gives the Iron Curtain Countries a very real 
(though, I think temporary) advantage over the free 
| world. 
| “It is of course very difficult to find out exactly 
| what is happening in Russia ; we all know that statis- 
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G \LOW-VOLTAGE 
f POWER UNIT 


d This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
is signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
le cient source of low voltage A.C./D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
al tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 


the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead ’ and quite safe to handle. 


A full technical specification 
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tical comparisons between their education system and 
those of the free world are usually either impossible 
or highly misleading. But one thing at least does seem 
quite clear. The Russians have got where they are 
to-day by the most ruthless concentration on those 
aspects of education which contribute most to scientific 
and technological advance. There is in fact a close 
parallel between what they have done in education 
and the similarly ruthless priorities they followed in 
developing their economy. 

“In the long-run I think it very likely that this 
deliberate limitation of educational opportunity will 
break down. In the economic field, the Iron Curtain 
Countries have already found that you cannot indefinite- 
ly promise jam tomorrow ; the concentration of resources 
on investment is giving way to some extent to pro- 
duction for consumption. And, in education, I find it 
difficult to believe that you can go on indefinitely 
concentrating on the production of scientists, technolo- 
gists, technicians and craftsmen without sooner or 
later creating a powerful demand for a more liberal 
curriculum, designed to produce whole men and women 
and not simply economic men and women. 

‘‘ Indeed we think in Britain, though of course we 
cannot be sure, that considerations of this kind may 
have had a lot to do with the recent changes in the 
Soviet education system. It seems that the education 
system may have been producing more would-be scien- 
tists and technologists than the economy could absorb, 
with the result that young men and women of Uni- 
versity age were increasingly using their enforced 
leisure to explore the world ideas. 

‘“ But this is all rather remote. As I see it, we must 
for the time being face the unpleasant fact that the 
Communist political and economic system makes it 
possible for the Russians to achieve a tremendous 
concentration of effort on scientific and _ technical 
education. And our dilemma in the free world is that 
we must match this effort without using Communist 
methods, and without abandoning our own view that 
education is essentially concerned with bringing out 
the best in individual men and women. We can never 
regard education as simply a factor in material progress. 
We must continue to produce complete men and women 
capable of living full and happy lives in a free society. 
But we must alsomatch—indeed surpass—the Communist 
effort in education for science and technology. And our 
own effort ought not to be limited by the mistaken idea 
that an elite of top scientists and technologists will do the 
trick. Certainly, we cannot afford to waste any of the 
top ability available anywhere in the free world, but I 
myself profoundly am convinced that we need to think 
in terms of a massive advance on a really broad front. 
The free world cannot in the long run afford any 
limitations on educational opportunity other than those 
which follow naturally from differences in individual 
capacity and perserverance. 

“ The need for an all-out drive to improve educational 
opportunity, and to raise educational standards through- 
out the free world, seems to me to follow automatically 
from the delemma I have just mentioned,’’ concluded 
Mr. Lloyd. “If we are to beat the Communists at 
their own game and still provide education which, 
both in quantity and quality, is fit for a free people, 
then I think that we must give education an even 
higher priority than it has in the Soviet Union. There 
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must be more of it, and its standard must be higher. 
In fact, and this is the aim we have just set ourselves in 
Britain, we need to develop our various systems—each 
in our own way—to the point where every child is 
educated to the limit of his capacities.”’ 


A New College 


of Agricultural Engineering 


A new National College of Agricultural Engineering 
is shortly to be established by the Ministerof Education, 
in co-operation with the agricultural industry. 

It will cost about £250,000 and provide, initially, 
accommodation for between 60 and 100 students. Its 
purpose is to provide advanced courses (including 
sandwich courses) leading to a Diploma. It is designed 
to meet the growing need for qualified agricultural 
engineers which has now become urgent because of the 
continued expansion of the industry and in particular its 
rapid increase in exports, amounting in 1958 to over 
£90 million. Courses will be open to students both from 
the United Kingdom and from overseas. Sandwich 
courses normally last three years or more and consist of 
alternating periods, usually of five to six months each, 
of study in a technical college and practical experience 
in industry. 

Sir Eric Ashby, D.Sc., Sc.D., LL.D., will be the 
Chairman of the Governing Board. Sir Eric is Vice- 
Chancellor of Queen’s University, Belfast, and Master- 
Elect of Clare College, Cambridge. He does not expect 
to be actively engaged with the new National College 
until after his move to Cambridge this summer. 

The college will be sited near the National Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering at Silsoe in Bedforeshire and 
will be built on land to be acquired from Bedfordshire 
County Council. The cost of this land and the building 
will fall primarily on the Exchequer but the agricultural 
engineering industry has assured the Minister of its 
willingness to make a substantial contribution in terms 
of equipment. The industry has also indicated its 
readiness to support each year a number of sandwich 
course students. 

National colleges are established for important 
industries which throw up only a small demand tor 
specialized advanced education not justifying general 
provision by local education authorities. The Exchequer 
bears the cost of establishing and running these colleges 
with help from the industry concerned. The new 
college which has the full support of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, will bring the number 
of National Colleges up to eight. 

The names of the Governing Body will be announced 
shortly. 


The Scottish Council for Research in Education have 
begun to make a collection of Gaelic nursery rhymes, 
games and number plays, which they hope to publish 
in suitable form in due course. The purpose of this 
collection is to preserve for posterity whatever tradi- 
tional oral forms may still be in existence and to collate 
them with all the printed forms that have already 
appeared. It is felt that such a collection will be of 
general interest and of particular value to teachers of 
Gaelic-speaking children. 
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—€RICKET 
“BITUTURF” 


THE PERFECT SURFACE 
FOR PRACTICE WICKETS 


Recognised as the best of all artificial wickets 
—the nearest approach to a grass pitch 


OVER 1,500 WICKETS SOLD IN 5 SEASONS 


Manufacturing facilities at our Works have now been doubled 
in order to cope with the rapid increase in demand 


BATS—SIGHT SCREENS—STUMPS—CREASE MARKERS 
GROUND MARKERS — WICKET COVERS — SLIP 
CRADLES—SCORE PLATES— MARKING COMPOUND 


The Craftsmen behind the Sport 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


Send for ‘ Bituturf’ Brochure and Accessories Leaflet, to: 


EN-TOUT-CAS CO. 
LEICESTER. 


THE 
SYSTON, 


a2 Sa 
"Phone: Syston 3322-7 












IS quickly 
warm and dry 


IN 
* 
SnolWhite 
ORYING CABINETS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC { 


SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
are used in most modern 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
science. There are 5 Models 
to suit all requirements. 


Finished eau-de-nil, cream 
or white. 


Please write for full 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


J. GLOVER & SONS LTD., 
101, GROTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 Phone: VANdyke 7755. 
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LET THIS BE A LESSON 


PROTECTED BOOKS 
LAST LONGER 
KEEP CLEANER 








TRANSPARENT, ADJUSTABLE 


MORANE spook SLEEVES 


in a continuous roll for you to cut to the height 
required and adjust to any size book 
Morane Book Sleeves in the roll have 
two main advantages. Firstly, the sleeve 

is fully adjustable to fit any size of book; 
Secondly, it is economical since you cut 
off the exact length required. 

The Morane Sleeve roll is easy to handle, 

is cheaper to buy and is most practical 
because of its immediate availability. The 
transparent film is hygienic and washable, 
impervious to damp, grease or stain. 

Send coupon below for full details of 
ready-made sleeves by the roll. 


MORANE PROTECTION js Hrcienic 


Send coupon to : 


MOROL LTD. IIc wc atsisiuntimas alnee nae eecbeiabd isaac Raaiuceie aati 
Plastic Co., Ltd.) SIE cesussxevenrderiatasadéanedecssieaskisammncacdansiaamestanai 
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21, Woodthorpe Rd_ 
Ashford, Middx. : 
















MOULDED MOULDED 
FOOTBALL VOLLEY 
BALL 


Size 5—I8 panel. 
Size 4—I2 panel. 
In Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes. 


An 18-panel ball of 
durable 5-ply re- 
inforcedconstruction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 


MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MOULDED 


BALLS 
70-OAY 


MOULDED MOULDED 
NET BALL BASKET 
BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication. 5-ply re- 
inforcedconstruction 
for long life. 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep tread grain. 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan er 
white. 


From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 
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STRONG, STURDY & 
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14” TUBE BOWS, HEAVY ANGLE FRAME, GUARANTEED 
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Month by Month 


It is now nearly nine years since the 

Examinations Ministry of Education introduced the 
Report General Certificate of Education in place 

of the School Certificate and the Higher 

School Certificate. In its 55th Annual Report the 
Northern Universities Joint Marticulation Board is 
able to record some interesting and important facts 
relating to their examinations. In 1958, for the first 
time in the Board’s history, the total number of candi- 
dates examined in any one year exceeded 100,000. 
Obviously this number will be considerably exceeded, 
especially where the full effect of the bulge is felt. The 
Board report that, in the first years of their General 
Certificate Examination, approximately 85 per cent. of 
their candidates were grammer school pupils. Now 
only 75 per cent. come from those schools. In addition 
to entries from technical and modern schools, there is 
an increasing number of entries from institutions for 
Further Education. If regard be had to the number 
and proportion of entrants from selective and non- 
selective secondary schools, the figures are significant. 
Grammar Schools of all types (maintained, direct-grant 
and independent) together with the equally selective 
Technical Schools and some entrants from “ other 
schools ’’ (e.g. selected pupils in Comprehensive Schools 
together accounted for 70,127 candidates. Further 
Education Establishments of all kinds entered 3,659 
and ‘Modern’ Schools 2,532. This means that 96-7 per 
cent. of all entrants were from selective secondary 
schools and only 3-3 per cent from modern schools. 
So long as the minimum school leaving age and 
the minimum age of entry for this examination remains 
as they now are, one cannot expect any considerable 
increase in the latter figure. Some would go further and 
say that, having regard to the nature and standard of 
the G.C.E. examination, the figure is as high as it 
should be. The Board reports that over their whole 
area approximately one candidate in every six fails in 
all the Ordinary Level subjects which he attempts, 
sometimes in as many as nine or more. In 1953 it was 
one candidate in every eight who failed comprehen- 
sively. It is evident,, therefore, that the proportion of 
completely unsuccessful attempts is rising. It is against 
the background of such data as this that head teachers, 
local education authorities and governing bodies 
should consider how far the G.C.E. may be the really 
appropriate examination for secondary modern pupils. 
Replying to a question in Parliament last month, 
Sir Edward Boyle stated that last year 10,600 candi- 
dates from 800 secondary modern schools took Ordinary 
Level papers for the General Certificate of Education. 
On an average these 10,600 boys and girls offered 
four subjects each, and passed in two! This raises 
really important questions. Are such results really 
worth all the expenditure in effort and all the special 
and selective teaching required to achieve them? 
What really is the value to any one of a General 
Certificate that records passes in two subjects only ? 
Surely the Minister should think again about his veto 
which prevents secondary modern schools, as schools, 
from openly entering their best children for more 
appropriate examinations. 
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Lorp Silkin, in the House of Lords on the 
Transfer 26th September, drew attention to 
at secondary education in England and 
Thirteen Wales, with special reference to selection 
at eleven-plus and to comprehensive 
schools. If there have to be selections for transfer to 
secondary education at eleven plus there was in general 
no better method than the one adopted. He did 
however consider it wrong that there should be such 
finality and schemes of transfer from modern to 
grammar schools at thirteen in fact did not work. He 
considered, too, that some 30 to 40 per cent. of grammar 
school pupils proved to be unsuited for that type of 
education and yet there was ‘‘no suitable way of 
transferring a secondary grammar school child to a 
secondary modern school.’’ It was surprising that in his 
reply Lord Hailsham passed over these two important 
points made by Lord Silkin. In some areas grammar 
schools are reluctant to admit late comers at thirteen 
and may be equally reluctant to admit in respect of 
any individual child that he or she be transferred to a 
‘modern’ school. Transfer in the latter direction must 
also appear to both the child and the parents to be a 
disgrace and something punitive in nature, so long as 
‘modern ’ schools are in many cases modern in nothing 
but name and in no respect accorded parity of treat- 
ment with grammar schools. Lord Pakenham spoke 
of the eleven-plus examination as “‘ now utterly dis- 
credited,’’ but did not make it clear who in the educa- 
cational world shared that view and who opposed it. 
According to Lady Wootton of Abinger the examination 
‘‘ broods like a monster in every home in which a child 
is attaining the age of eleven.’’ This is an undisputable 
fact, however unnecessary such monstous brooding may 
be. The anxiety is in the home rather than the minds 
of the childrea concerned. Lady Wootton referred to 
the Ministry of Education Report on the Maladjusted 
Child. The Committee on Maladjusted Children did 
however endeavour to keep in its proper perspective 
the anxiety and tension which some children suffer. It is 
in any case one thing to say that the concern of the 
parents creates this anxiety and quite another thing 
to say that it is ‘“‘ caused by the eleven-plus exam- 
ination,’’ as if it were quite unseparable from it. 


* * * x 


A LeEcTuRER of Ilkley College of 

The Housecraft (Miss Edith L. Evans) has 
Education contributed to the current issue of the 
of Girls Bulletin of the Leeds University Institute 

of Education some unusually wise and 

very refreshing observations on the Education of Girls in a 
Changing Society. All who are specially concerned with 
education of adolescent girls should read this article with 
pleasure and profit. Miss Evans draws timely attention 
to the many new problems which confront teachers of 
girls to-day, problems which would have been inconceiv- 
able in the very different climate of the nineteenth 
century. The curricula in girls’ secondary schools to-day, 
however, reflect the pressures brought about by the 
Women’s Movement of that century. This resulted in the 
assimilation of girls’ education to that required by boys, 
in similar studies and examinations, concentratration 
on intellectual studies and neglect of aesthetic and feminine 
studies. This retention of certain traditions in situa- 





tions where they are no longer relevant has led to 
conflicts in current education. To remove these, we 
must plan for the future with greater flexibility than 
hitherto and with the greater insight given us by 
psychological and sociological studies. 

Miss Evans recognises and accepts the challenge to 
the movement towards early marriage, already commen- 
ted upon in these columns. The new social factors 
which encourage early marriage cannot, she says, be 
ignored in our educational planning. One must sadly 
confess that in educational circles generally both the 
fact and the factors are either ignored or denied. Miss 
Evans’ courage and realism are therefore all the more 
welcome. 

It would be foolish to deny that success in personal 
relationships, finding friends of both sexes and a husband, 
is as important for emotional maturity as success in 
studies or work is; but girls need help to obtain this, 
for to find a happy balance between the demands made 
on her time, by friendship, courtship and study, is 
more difficult for a girl than for a boy. 

Miss Evans demands for the education of girls a wide 
variety of personal experiences of a spiritual, aesthetic, 
creative and intellectual nature. This must involve not 
only wise vocational and personal guidance, but also 
the right kind of preparation for marriage. Such guidance 
and training would include “ an aesthetic approach to 
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the skills and arts of household management ’’—a 
phrase which so well describes the distinctive ap- 
proach made by the Ilkley College of Housecraft. 


* . & * 
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A BRIEF paragraph recording an event in | 


Rossall 
School 


the history of Rossall School may serve 
as a reminder of the real position of our 


‘‘ public’’ schools. The Queen has granted | 


a supplementary Royal Charter to Rossall School. 
The first Charter was granted by Queen Victoria in 1890. 
The supplementary Charter will give new powers to the 
Governing Body and thus make possible inter alia the 
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admission of girls to the Preparatory Department. 
Apart, however, from the nature of the new powers 
conferred, the Sovereign’s action is a reminder of how 
public, in a proper sense of that word, such foundations 
are. In some quarters all independent schools are 
deliberately referred to as “‘ private’’ schools. Thisitem of 
news from Fleetwood illustrates admirably the difference 
between the two types of independent schools, public 
schools (which are charitable foundations) and private 


| schools (which are proprietary and not subject to such 
| regulation). The public schools are in fact in one sense 


| of the word “ state ”’ 
| with the Sovereign as their Supreme Governor. 


| 


schools. They are ‘“ established ”’ 


Minister of Education gives Details of Training 
College Expansion Programme 


Details of the Government's programme for expand- 
ing the teachers’ training colleges were given by the 
Minister of Education Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd last month. 

The plan is to expand the training colleges by 50 per 
cent. during the next four years—the biggest permanent 
expansion ever undertaken—and to improve quality in 
two main ways. First, the expansion is to be combined 
with a lengthening of the training college course from 
two years to three. And, secondly, the expansion 
programme provides the opportunity for reshaping 
the whole training college system. As it stands, this is 
largely the result of the accidental growth of individual 
colleges. 

The full programme will contain about 70 projects 
costing over {15 million. The size and location of 
practically all the projects in the programme has now 
been decided, and preliminary planning is already in 
hand for most of them. It will require a sustained 
effort on the part of all concerned to have all the places 
ready for use by September 1962, but this flying 
start promised well for the success of the operation. 

Five main principles have inspired the planning of 
the programme. 

First, the average size of the colleges is to be con- 
siderably increased. At present the great majority of 
the colleges have fewer than 300 places; 45 per cent. 
have less than 200. There will of course always be a 
place in the training college system for small colleges, 
particularly where they are well sited. But large 
colleges have many advantages. They can offer a wide 
range of courses, employ more specialists as lecturers, 
and offer first class opportunities to the students for 
social and intellectual development. They are also more 
economical in running costs. 

The programme will therefore considerably increase 
the number of large colleges of 400 to 500 students. 
Some will be even larger. At present only 5 per cent. 
of the 111 general colleges have more than 400 places. 
When the programme is complete 40 per cent. of the 
colleges will be of this size, and they will provide some 





local education authorities. 


| 60 per cent. of the total number of places compared with 


10 per cent. today 

Secondly, it is hoped to make the colleges much more 
like University institutions than has been common in 
the past. This is very largely a matter for the colleges 
themselves, but size and sitting are also important. 
As well as increasing the average size of the college, 
preference has therefore been given in planning the 
programme to those colleges which are in or near 
Universities or other important cultural centres. The 
colleges already have close academic links with the 
Universities, through the Institutes of Education, but 
it is hoped in this way to forge even closer links, both 
academically and socially. 

Thirdly, it has been important to secure a sensible 
distribution of the new places throughout England and 
Wales. Particular attention has been given to the needs 
of areas with serious shortage of teachers. For example, 
the Birmingham area is to have an entirely new college 
(though its precise location has not yet been settled), 
as well as additional places at existing colleges ; Brent- 
wood in Essex is to have a new college designed to 
to attract day students from the heavily populated 
north-east suburbs of London; additional places will 
be provided in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and there 
is to be an experimental day college (especially for 
older students) in Leeds. 

The special claims of Wales have not been overlooked. 
For example, there is to be a new college in Cardiff. 

Fourthly, special emphasis is being given to the train- 
ing of more teachers of science mathematics, and of 
certain other practical subjects. For this purpose, 
the Ministry have co-operated closely with the University 
Institutes of Education, who are responsible for the 
oversight of training college courses. All the new and 
expanding colleges will make a contribution in this 
field. 

Fifthly, the number of colleges catering for both men 
and women is to be more than doubled. 

Most of the programme will be carried out by the 
But the Churches and other 
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voluntary bodies also have an important part to play. 
They have been offered a special 75 per cent. rate of 
grant for the purpose, and are taking full advantage of 
it to maintain and, where necessary to meet their 
special needs, increase their share of the total number of 
college places. 

Now that the building programme has been mounted 
the recruitment of staff is being given urgent attention. 
it will not be easy to find sufficient lecturers of high 
quality to match the 50 per cent. expansion and im- 
proved standard of course. But the prospective supply 
of staff was one of the factors which led the Minister to 
limit the current programme to 12,000 places (as against 
the 16,000 recommended by the National Advisory 


Public Libraries in 


Reorganisation 


In spite of television, radio, the cinema and other 
distractions, more people are using the public libraries 
than ever before—nearly one in three of the entire 
population. This is nearly five times as many as in 1924 


the last time the public library service was officially | 


surveyed. This is one of the facts disclosed in a review 
of the public libraries presented to Parliament by the 
Minister of Education. It is the report of a committee 
appointed in 1957, as part of the review of areas and func- 
tions of local government, to “‘ consider the structure 


of the public tibrary service in England and Wales, | 
and to advise what changes, if any, should be made in | 


the administrative arrangements, regard being had to 
the relation of public libraries to other libraries.”’ 

Less satisfactory are the deficiencies the committee 
found in the administrative of the present system, and 
the disparities in the standards of service available in 
different parts of the country revealed by the survey. 


A wide revision cf the present system in recommended. | 


The Committee were primarily concerned with the 
question of which local authorities now running their 
own library services are capable of doing so satisfactorily 
under present conditions. 

An unusual pattern of public library administration 
was found: 484 separate library authorities, a quarter 
of them areas of less than 20,000 population, including a 
strange relic of nineteenth century legislation—seven- 
teen parish councils still exercising their full rights to 
provide their own independent library service. At the 
other extreme, twenty-one large boroughs and urban 
districts with populations exceeding 50,000, some over 


100,000, served by county councils and not able to run | 


their own service. 

How is the efficiency of a public library service to be 
judged ? The committee decided that annual expenditure 
on books was the safest guide. They found that some 
local authorities were spending insignificant sums, 
many as low as sixpence per head a year, on books, while 
others were spending more than five times as much. 

The committee came to the conclusion that no local 
authority could be regarded as providing an efficient 











Council), and it should be possible, though with 
difficulty, to complete the recruitment programme on 
time. 

Looking to the future, the Minister said recently in 
the House of Commons: “ On the question of the num- 
ber of teachers ultimately required, I assure the House 
that I will keep an open mind. If, as we get further 
forecasts, it is clear that 50 per cent. expansion is not 
enough, we will look at the matter again. In that event, 
however, I am sure that it would be wrong to try to 
attempt more in the immediate period up to 1962, and 
much wiser to extend the expansion programme for 
a year or two after 1962. That is a much more practical 
plan.” 





——— 


England and Wales 


Recommended 


| library service unless they spent at least £5,000 a year 

on the purchase of books, or two shillings per head of 
| their population, whichever was the greater. This would 
| be a condition for justifying a claim for independent 
status. 

The committee would make it a statutory obligation 
in future on all library authorities to provide a satis- 
factory library service. They saw no practicable alterna- 
tive to counties and county boroughs continuing as 
| library authorities, though some do not attain the 
requisite standard of efficiency at present. They urge 
these authorities to improve their services, if they did 
| not want other measures to be considered. Amalgama- 
| tion or joint schemes by very small counties with other 

library authorities was also suggested. 
| Parish councils, the committee considered, have not 

the necessary financial resources and should no longer 
| be library authorities. 
The Minister of Education should decide which non- 
| county boroughs and urban districts should remain 
| library authorities. Any borough or urban district with 
| over 50,000 population not at present a library authority 
| but wishing to become one, should apply to the Minister 
for permission to exercise these powers. 

Many of the non-county boroughs and urban districts 
| have library services below the standards set by the 
committee. But it was considered that many areas, 
if they wished to retain their powers, could achieve 
the minimum standard of service. The committee 
would therefore give such local authorities not less than 
three years, after the passing of the new Public Libraries 
Act which would be necessary, to improve their service 
before applying to the Minister for confirmation as a 
library authority. 

The committee regard public libraries as of vital 
importance in the education of the modern citizen. 
They forecast even greater expansion of the service as 
a result of the greatly increased provision of secondary 
and university education, and the greatly increased 
numbers of persons receiving scientific and technological 
training. This would result in turn in a considerable 
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increase in expenditure by local authorities. The service 
is not grant-aided by the Treasury. Nevertheless, the 
committee strongly recommend that it should remain a 
a free service. 

Proposals in the report call for a large increase in 
the number of qualified librarians in public libraries- 
from 3,500 to 6,000—and particularly for more specialist 
librarians in reference, children’s and technical libraries. 
It is pointed out that sixty per cent. of all qualified 
librarians employed by local authorities earn not more 
than {725 per annum, and that only five per cent. 
receive more than £1,325. The committee consider that 
young people of the right calibre are not likely to come 
forward in sufficient numbers unless the library service 
can provide them with a career which is satisfactory 
in terms of pay and prospects. 

On the question of accommodation, the committee 
found that library premises were often inadequate 
and ill-suited to present-day needs, and that county 
libraries‘ had been hampered by recurring restrictions 
on capital investment which made it impossible for 
them to provide a proper service. The report recommends 
a higher priority for capital expenditure on premises 
and equipment. In 1955-56, capital expenditure by 
local authorities on public libraries and museums was 
only 13 per cent. of a total of £541 million, ‘‘a pathet- 
ically small part of the total expenditure of local 
authorities.” 

The report suggests improvement of the arrange- 
ments for co-operation between public libraries over the 
provision of rare types of books. It is recommended 
that existing regional committees should be given a 
statutory duty to provide local systems of library 
co-operation, and to work in association with the 
National Central Library in providing a nation-wide 
framework. 

The Minister of Education should ‘‘ have a general 
responsibility for the over-sight of the public library 
service.’’ The establishment of twoadvisory committees, 
one for England and one for Wales, is recommended. 
With these, the Minister could help to raise the standards 
of library service and help local authorities and public 
and other libraries to deal with some of their major 
problems, such as the training and recruitment of 
librarians and the arrangements for library co-operation. 

Reviewing the position in Wales, the committee 
comment on the existence over a large part of the area 
of local authorities with small populations and slender 
financial resources. Only eighteen out of the fifty-two 
library authorities have populations over 40,000. Three 
counties have less than 50,000 including one with less 
than 20,000. No single library authority in Wales in 
1957-58 spent as much on books as the £5,000 which the 
committee suggested was the minimum to justify 
automony. Sixteen library authorities spent less than 
one shilling per head of population on Books. 

Wales has a substantial minority speaking Welsh. 
The committee suggest that public libraries in Wales 
should provide both English and Welsh-speaking groups 
with a comparable service. This would increase the 
cost of the service in comparison with similar areas in 
England. 

These special circumstances, say the committees, 
make the problem of providing a satisfactory library 
service more difficult in Wales, and strengthen rather 
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than weaken the case for having fewer library authorities 
with wider responsibilities. They recommend that 
library areas in Wales should be reviewed on exactly 
the same basis as in England. 

The report includes reservations by two of its members, 
Mr. J. Bulman, C.B.E., and Mr. S. J. Skillen, who 
thought that any non-county borough or urban district 
council wishing to retain their powers should be allowed 
to do so, subject only to the use by the Minister of 
Education of powers of transfer the duties to the county 
councils, if he considered they were not being properly 
carried out. 

Included also in the report are detailed statistics for 
1957-58 on populations, expenditure on books, and 
numbers of staff of every library authority in England 
and Wales. The figures show that public libraries 
now held total books stocks of over 60 millions ; that 
more than 392 million books were issued to readers 
last year; that there are nearly 28,000 service points 
and 200 mobile libraries. Total expenditure out of 
rates was {15 million, of which nearly £34 million was 
spent on books. 

The Chairman of the committee was Sir Sydney 
Roberts, a former Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and recently Master of Pembroke College. Other 
members were : Mr. A. G. Bossier, Mr. J. Bulman, C.B.E. 
Mr. T. I. Ellis, Mr. F. C. Francis, C.B., Mr. J. G. Harries, 
M.B.E., Mr. B. Keith-Lucas, Mr. B. Kenyon, Mr. A. 
Lubbock, D. L., Mr. L. R. McColvin, C.B.E., Mr. J. H. 
Newsom, C.B.E., Mr. C. A. Scrimgeour, Mr. S. J. Skillen, 
Mr. B. D. Storey, C.B.E., Mrs. K. T. Swanzy, and Mr. 
E. Sydney, M.C. 





London to Spend 
Over £4,000,000 for 1959-60 Projects 


A sum of {4,125,000 for expenditure upon education 
projects is included in the draft capital estimates for 
1959-60 of the London Education Authority. 

£525,000 is for expenditure likely to be incurred in 
the acquisition of 26 sites for primary education, seven 
for further education and one for a playing field. 

£3,000,000 is for building work on schools, etc., for 
providing changing accommodation and equipment at 
nine playing fields and for erecting a new school equip- 
ment depot. 

£350,000 is for furniture and equipment and £250,000 
for grants-in-aid towards the cost of ten new special- 
agreement secondary schools and for work and equip- 
ment at three aided establishments for further 
education. 

A provisional sum of {1,875,000 is included for 
expenditure upon projects which are likely to be 
brought forward for consideration but for which esti- 
mates of liability have not been approved. 

On maintenance account the gross estimated ex- 
penditure by the Committee is £44,823,110—an in- 
crease of {2,399,515 over 1958-9. Included in this 
figure is a provisional sum of £650,000 for developments 
which will necessitate the submission of proposals and 
estimates. Expenditure to be incurred by other 
committees for the education and youth employment 
services is estimated at {7,660,815. 
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What Better Memento can there be 
than the School Photograph ? 


Traditional part of school life for generations, the photograph is eagerly welcomed by 
the pupils. It fosters their self-respect, their pride in and affection for their school and 
teachers, and is a treasured possession of the parents. It adds immeasurably to the 
value of school records. 


H. TEMPEST LTD., School Photographers 


NOTTINGHAM, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN and 


TREVETHOE HOUSE, ST. IVES, CORNWALL 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


PAPER SCHEMES 

An engaging activity much practised at the present 
time is to sketch out an educational system which will 
involve an upheaval so complete and so expensive 
that neither public opinion nor public finance could 
stand it. It all stems from the bogey of the eleven-plus 
examination. Some people appear to believe that if 
an examination is held at nine or thirteen years of age 
it is not so depressing in its effects as one held at eleven. 
Most commonly, these new educational Utopias assume 
the entry of the child in to school life at the age of five 
years, where he remains until he is nine. He then moves 
into another school, where he remains until he is thir- 
teen or fourteen. The last stage of all is a new type of 
school, which will recruit at thirteen or fourteen. 

One wonders if the people who propound such 
schemes realise what is involved. In the first place it 
should be said that there is no real basis for their assump- 
tion that the present age of transfer, at round about 
eleven years of age, is fundamentally wrong. All the 
great mass of postwar building which has taken place 
has been geared to the concept that primary school 
education is in the range five to eleven and secondary 
school education in the years eleven and upwards. The 
cost of transforming the system as it now exists into 
that proposed by the Utopian reformers would be past 
computation. Not only would existing schuuls 1equire 
to be drastically adapted, but the price of acquiring 
additional land and standing properties would be 
formidable. 

It seems to be that as a nation we are losing our 
reputation for patience. The 1944 Education Act was 
hailed as a great instrument of social and educational 
reforms. There is no doubt that already the beneficial 
consequences of this Act are apparent. The children are 
better in health. More and more are getting an education 
suitable to their age, aptitudes and abilities. More and 
more are staying on to the sixth form, and more and more 
are going on to the universities, technical colleges and 
and other forms of advanced education. 

No-one would claim that within the framework there 
is no room for improvement. Nevertheless these im- 
provements can be made without drastic upheaval. 
If patience be a virtue, too much patience can be a 
virtue in excess. In some cases impatience can be a 
virtue, but far too often it is simply a more pleasant 
name for restlessness and the desire to tinker. Many 
years ago Edmund Burke pointed out that when great 
changes are imminent the minds of men move towards 
them. Revolutions never break out overnight. They are 
the consequence of years of discontent. 

Similarly in the educational service it is true to say 
that when great changes are made they are regarded 
as natural and inevitable. Those who create on paper 
a new educational structure would do well to remember 
this. They would be wrong to suppose that the general 
public take their views very seriously. Perhaps an even 








greater error would be if they took them seriously 
themselves. There a vast amount of difference 
between originality of mind and restlessness of mind. 
The one influences the world, the other merely dis- 
tracts it. 


is 


* * * * 


SELECTION DIFFICULTIES 

One hears much of selection difficulties at the age of 
eleven. Already, however, there are rumblings against 
the system of selection of pupils who wish to go to 
University and Training College. The pressure on the 
Universities is so great that many students make 
provisional application to more than one University. 
Because of this the University lists are inflated, and it 
is very difficult to find out just exactly what the position 
is. 

So far as admission to Oxford and Cambridge is con- 
cerned the feeling already has been strongly expressed 
that admission to the Colleges there depends as much 
upon a personal recommendation as upon academic 
qualifications. 

The Universities formed a committee to try to deal 
with this problem, but Oxford and Cambridge did not 
feel disposed to join. This, of course, lends additional 
force to the suspicions of those people who feel that 
factors other than academic play an important part in 
admission to Oxford and Cambridge. 

Much the same difficulty is now happening with 
Training Colleges. There was a time when the train- 
ing colleges would admit almost everyone who applied 
That is not so today. The pressure on training colleges 
is extremely severe. No doubt the position will improve 
when the additional places in training colleges are 
ready in a few years’ time. This, however, is cold 
comfort for those boys and girls who are ready for 
admission this year and next year. 

It is customary for training college principal to inter- 
view all candidates for admission. They have before 
them the academic performances of the applicants. 
Rightly, the principals consider that academic per- 
formance is not enough, and that personal qualities 
must be taken into account. 

Also it should be noted that students do not make 
application to the training college direct. The procedure 
so far as training colleges are concerned is different from 
that of the Universities. The students make application 
to a clearing house, giving the names of three Colleges, 
in order of preference. The feeling is often expressed 
that students who fail to gain admission to the college 
of their first choice find it difficult to gain admission 
to the college of their second and third choice. This 
point is worth noting, because some people have 
advocated that the clearing house system should be 
adopted by the Universities. 

What causes disquiet among many parents is not 
the method of application but the results. As always, 
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in selection, the complaints come from those who are 
disappointed. Nevertheless the fact must be faced that 
it is very difficult for a parent whose daughter has 
passed in two subjects at Advanced level to understand 
why another girl with only one subject at Advanced 
level should be accepted while their daughter has been 


refused. Very frequently both girls will be attending 
the same school. Perhaps the families live near each 
other. The answer given by the Training College is, 


of course, that in the opinion of the interviewer, the 
personality of the girl accepted is better than that of 
the girl rejected. It is, however, very difficult for a parent 
to accept this point of view. In this country it is a mortal 
offence to accuse anyone of lacking in personality. 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE AND EDUCATION REVIEW 


It is easier to state the problem than to solve it. Never- | 


theless many decent people are affected. It is very hard on 
a family in humble circumstances to keep their sons or 
daughters at school until they are ready for Universities 
and training colleges and then tofind that, although they 
have the necessary academic qualifications, they are 
refused admission on grounds which are vague and 
indeterminate. 


New Study Kit produced by the 
Commonwealth Institute 


A new study kit entitled ‘‘ Australia’’ has recently been 
produced by the Commonwealth Institute. 

This kit, which is on the same lines as those produced 
previously, ie., ‘‘ The British Caribbean,” ‘‘ Canada,’ 
“Malaya,”’ ‘‘ Rhodesia and Nyasaland”’ and “ West 
Africa,’’ contains maps, samples of products, a film strip 
and notes, pictures, books and pamphlets covering all the 
most important aspects of the life and activities of the 
peoples concerned. Some of these publications are simple, 
illustrated booklets, while others deal on a higher level, 
with particular themes such as economic products, industry, 
trade, social services and political affairs. 

All this material is packed in a fibre box which is so 
constructed as to provide an essential part of the display 

These kits, which are designed to form a self-contained 
classroom exhibition have been described as “a trip in 
miniature.’’ They are available for either purchase or loan. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Common- 
wealth Institute, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensing- 
ton, London, S.W.7. 


Mr. F. V. F. Bennett, M.B.E., will retire from the post 
of Principal Information Officer to the Ministry of 
Education on March 30th. Mr. C. W. Birdsall, O.B.E., 
has been appointed to a new post of Chief Information 
Officer at the Ministry. Mr. Birdsall, at present Deputy 
Public Relations Adviser to the Prime Minister, will take 
up his new appointment as soon as possible after Easter. 


Now visiting nursery and infant schools in Britain, at 
the invitation of the British Council, is Mrs. Wazir Ali 
from Pakistan. She is headmistress of Karachi's 440- 
pupil Froebel school, which she started in 1949 as a 
small school for her daughter and a few friends. Her 
school now has 270 pupils between the ages of three 
and seven, and another 130 under 12. Most of the 
children speak Urdu at home, but school lessons are in 
English. 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 


CGA 764—A Highland Journey.—The latest addition to 
the Geography of Great Britain in Colour series. Here we 
take a circular tour round the Grampians, beginning at 
Stirling and entering the Highlands via Perth and 
returning through Callender. An excellent diagram of a 
hydro-electric scheme is followed by a view of the power 
station at Pitlochry. We travel through the Drumochter 
Kingussie, Aviemore and finally reach Inverness. 
The return journey is through the Caledonian Canal with 
a glance at the Great Glen Cattle Ranch and a view of Ben 
Nevis from Loch Linnhe. There will be many who would 
wish they were standing by the photographer making 
pictures of the wild glory so well presented here. Activities 
described include pony trekking, ski-racing, angling and 
climbing. Afforestation is also dealt with. A beautiful 
strip. 26 frames. 














Pass, 


* * * * 


CGA 786-—The Rhone Valley.—It is not often we have 
the chance of following the course of a river from source to 
mouth. Alan B. Mountjoy, M.C., M.A., of Bedford College, 
University of London, has taken the journey for us and 
provided a series of most interesting photographs of the 
route. From these students may compare the four very 
different aspects of the river—the Alpine section from the 
source to Lake Geneva, the Jura section to Lyons, the 
corridor section to Avignon and the delta to the sea. The 
view of the Genissiat hydro-electric power station will 
serve to discuss the great works now on hand in harnessing 
the power of the river; that of the new road bridge at 
St. Maurice shows the relief of the bottleneck in the Gorge ; 
while the picture of the rice field near Arles shows what has 
been done in the way of reclamation since the War, the 
60,000 acres now meeting half of France’s requirements. 
26 frames. 

* * * * 


CGA 770—Uranium Mining.—The script by Irene M. 
Spry, M.A., formerly Assistant Professor of Economics, 
University of Toronto, will save teachers the difficult task 
of searching the scanty literature on the subject. It unfolds 
the pattern of a settlement in inhospitable surroundings 
and aptly brings home the problems of transport, at the 
same time crediting the initiative of some modern pioneers. 
Uranium City will not be found on our atlases so the strip 
opens with a map indicating its position and transport 
routes by air, road, rail and water. Several views of the 
City show the lay-out for the 2,500 inhabitants (1958). 
Several frames deal with transport, summer and winter ; 
others show the prospector at work, staking and registering 
a claim, methods of mining and housing arrangements. 
No strip could be more up-to-date than this—Canada’s 
New North. 27 frames. 





* * * * 
CGA 790—Irrigation in South-East Australia.— Joan 
Battersby, B.A., Geography Mistress, St. Leonard’s 


Presbyterian Girls’ College, Melbourne, certainly knows how 
to present a subject in a concise and interesting manner, and 
she has an eye for a picture too. There is no doubt from 
these photographs what water can do for a thirsty land. 
The strip is simple enough for the Primary and convincing 
for the Secondary students. Two very different forms of 
irrigation are explained—the gravitational system of the 
Goulburn Valley and the pumping method of the Murray 
River. To see each scheme carried to its entirety we visit 
an orchard at Ardmona to see diversified farming and a 
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vineyard at Mildura. The author likes statistics and the 
script has plenty of them to assist the advanced student ; 
she also aptly illustrates how misleading statistics may 
sometimes be—the average annual rainfall for Mildura 
10-4 inches being derived from figures as far apart as 
21-9 inches and 4-19 inches respectively. 26 frames. 


+ * * - 


CGA 759 The Steel Industry.—In the Geography of 
Great Britain in Colour series the Steel Industry rightly 
deserves a strip to itself, and this excellent production 
cannot fail to win the admiration of the students. Colour 
has aptly caught the heat of the furnace, the glow of molten 
metal and the red-hot activity of the mills. Nine steel 
companies have contributed photographs so that the 
pictures show a good cross section of the industry as a whole 
A fine diagram in wallchart form describes the steel making 
process and a composite map summarizes the geography of 
steel in Britain. The introductory background compares 
the old and new and it is fitting that A. J. Hunt, B.A., 
Lecturer in Geography, University of Sheffield, should 
provide the script. 25 frames. 


* * A * 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, LIMITED 
CX 6262—British Reptiles and Amphibians.—The photo- 


graphs in this strip are worthy of illustrating a first-class 
monograph on the subject. That is not surprising for they 
hail from Geoffrey Kinns of the British Museum of Natural 
History. The script, too, has plainly benefited from museum 
influence ; it is scientifically set out so that quick reference 
is possible to any detail we may require, for the life history 
of each animal is outlined under many headings. Printed 
on glossy art paper the booklet is a welcome stranger in the 
biology series. All the British species are figured and two 
Channel Island lizards are included as they may be 
encountered as escapes or releases in the South of England. 
Some early stages of the toad, frog and newt are shown and 
ten of the thirty frames show close-ups of the heads to 
reveal details more clearly. He will be a hard customer to 
please who finds fault with this excellently produced strip. 


* * * * 


CX 6246—Nature in Autumn.—This is not a bad strip 
for Juniors, but of the butterflies figured only the Comma 
looks comfortable. The Clouded Yellow looks languid on 
yarrow while the Ked Admiral is wearily bestraddled on 
Michaelmas daisy on which it is generally perky. However 
the plants, berries and fruits characteristic of the season are 
well represented and a few fungi add interest. Animals 
shown are the red deer, frog and grey squirrel, but strangely 
enough not a single bird on which to refer to autumnal 
migration. We are surprised that the editor of this series 
should have overlooked an aspect of the seasons which 
figures prominently in almost every Primary school 
syllabus. 31 frames. 

* * * * 


CX 6247—Nature in Winter.—This strip completes the 
series on the seasons, the complete set being available at 
{5. Winter is not a colourful season yet every effort has 
been made to make the strip a colourful one and perhaps 
the most attractive frame is that of gorse, a yellow which 
cheers up many a dreary scene. Considerable attention is 
given to tracks in snow and three hibernating animals are 
illustrated in addition to the fox and mole. The colours of 
the small tortoiseshell butterfly have been well recorded, 
but the long shadow is remarkable for an insect which 
normally suns itself with wings flat to the ground. The 


series will be useful for the Primary scholar as an 


introduction to the seasons and a reminder of what to look 
for. 


30 frames. 
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CX 6259—The Old Woman and Her Pig.—As the title 
suggests, this is an Infant reading strip, and as there have 
not been many of this kind for a long time Infant teachers 
will no doubt be grateful to A. E. Miller for producing a 
strip of the well known story which should please the eye 
and hold the attention of the sixes and sevens. Other 
animals which make their way into the story are the cat 
and dog, rat and cow; the farmer and butcher add to the 
human element and fire and water assist the narrative. It 
is one of those stories where each element is linked to the 
next and doubtless the youngsters will enjoy it to the full. 


29 frames. 
* * * * 


CX 6283—-Northern Nigeria.— Produced for the L.C.C. in 
time for the scholars to make acquaintance with the 
country prior to the celebration of its independence in May. 
Maps show administrative divisions, density of population 
and climate. The pleasant introductory picture of Guinea 
savanna woodlands shows how deceptive a scene can be for 
it is the region of the tsetse fly and accounts for the low 
population of the area. There are fine pictures of agricul- 
tural activities in connection with Guinea corn, rice, shea- 
nuts, millet, ground-nuts and cotton. Natives figure 
prominently in the strip which also includes a study of the 
Madaiki of Kano and several views of Kano _ itself. 


36 frames. 
* * * * 


No. 5234, Part 1—A Geographical Survey of the U.S.S.R. 
No. 5241, Part 2 

These are the first strips covering the geography of the 
U.S.S.R. as a whole, and very good they are too. The 
authors are to be congratulated on the amount of ground 
they have covered within the compass of 68 frames. The 
fine and varied selection of photographs will be of equal 
interest to Juniors and Seniors; the notes are intended 
for the more advanced. Part 1 deals with the physical 
background and agriculture and pictures range from the 
reindeer herd in the Tundra to the desert region of Lake 
Balkash. Part 2 deals with industry, communications and 
population. Six maps supplement the text and a special 
map shows trans-Polar relationship with Northern Canada 


and the U.S.A. A valuable addition to any geography 
series. 
* * * * 
No. 5209 —Italic Handwriting.—This strip is published in 


collaboration with Messrs. E. S. Perry, Ltd., the makers of 
Osmiroid pens. We have sampled these and are pleased to 
find a trouble-free pen of this kind on the market; left- 
handed users will be glad of the special nib designed for 
their use. Tom Goutdie, the well-known authority, has 
given many examples for our assistance. Posture and pen 
hold are first dealt with, followed by the basic pen move- 
ments. Exercises are given on the various “‘ rhythms ”’ to 
ensure improvement in both speed and style. The capital 
alphabet is a simple block letter style closely based on 
Eric Gill’s sans serif capital. The strip will be of great 
practical assistance to both teachers and scholars who are 
new to the style. 30 frames. 


* * * * 


No. 5207—-The Structure of Matter, Part 4—Chemical 
Change.—The final strip of the series, of which the first 
three were ‘‘ Atoms,” ‘‘ Atomic Energy ”’ and ‘“‘ Molecules.”’ 
The strip opens with diagrams of electron rings of hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen and oxygen. Chemical combination is 
shown by three dimensional drawings. The uses to man of 
his knowledge of chemical change are illustrated with 
reference to the jet engine, the internal combustion engine, 
electroplating and photography. The eleven concluding 
frames deal with chemical composition of the earth’s crust, 





the atmosphere, the hydrosphere and other examples of the 
solar system. 31 frames. 
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Other Schools and Ours. By Edmund J 

and Co., New York, 20s. net 

Books on comparative education are of little value unless 
they are up-to-date. The principal purpose of studying 
what is happening in other people’s schools is to improve 
what is happening in our own and with the rapid develop- 
ments these days in educational theory and practice this 
can only be done if our neighbours’ experiments and 
improvements are taken into account. Dr. King’s study 
of the present position in Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia and India is up-to-date enough 
and sufficiently comprehensive to give an intelligible and 
useful picture. It has the added merit of being readably 
written and attractively illustrated. There is a general 
introduction containing some thought-provoking views on 
educational administration, the general picture in each of 
the selected countries is then outlined with some treatment 
of historical development and the features of special 
interest in each indicated. The book ends with a “ Brief 
Retrospect ’’ pulling the whole together and there is a 
graded bibliography Although this book will not by itself 
give the training college student or post graduate diploma 
student all he needs for his studies in comparative educa- 
tion it will lay a sound foundation and will almost certainly 
stimulate interest.—C. 


King (Rinehart 


, 


* - * * 


Gordon Monks (Oliver 


Number Games and Projects. By T 
and Boyd. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Activity methods and the “ play way ”’ are no longer the 
sure road to the approval of the H.M.I.—something a 
little more considerable in the way of results tu show for 
the hours spent in school is now looked for. Nevertheless, 
the pendulum must not be allowed to swing too far in the 
other direction. What Sir Percy Nunn said so many years 
ago in his ‘‘ Education, its Date and First Principles ’’ still 
remains true—‘‘ No candid observer can doubt that school 
teaching would be immensely more efficient if teachers 
could learn to exploit the intellectual energy released so 
abundantly in play.”’ It is in this belief that Gordon Monks 
of The Three Spires School, Coventry, has collected to- 
gether this series of nearly eighty number games and 
projects from a wide variety of sources. He has divided 
them into four main groups, those concerned with basic 
number concepts, number processes, and revision of the 
four processes, and money, quantity and time. Che 
general teaching principle is explained first and then 
practical instructions are given on organisation and method 
for each item. Although one might not be prepared to go 
all the way with the author in his advocacy of number 
games as a substitute for more formal teaching methods, 
nevertheless any teacher seeking to enliven the arithmetx 
lesson with an occasional variation will find his book full 
of ideas and suggestions.— C. 


* *” * * 


The Odyssey. An Abridged Translation by George P. Kerr 

(Frederick Warne. Qs. 6d. net 

his is not just one more translation The author has 
set himself the task to present the world’s first and 
greatest adventure novel in a form which will retain the 
attention of readers of all ages from the first to the last 
page.’’ To this end he has cut out everything likely to hold 
up the movement of the story or cause the reader’s atten- 
tion to flag. He has re-arranged the material in the form 
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of a continuous narrative and has fashioned his tale in a 
style which is designed for reading aloud and which attempts 
to catch something of the ‘‘ Surge and thunder ”’ of the 


original. Freed from problems of exact translation, he is 
able to approach the story with an unusual freshness. In 
so far as any version can be a substitute for the original, 


this can be thoroughly recommended, both for its vividness 


| of description and the sustained interest of the narration. 


Quite the best version available to represent this classic in 
the school or class-room library.—C. 


* * * x 


Reading in the Modern Infants’ School by Nora A. L. 

Goddard (University of London Press, 13s. 6d. net). 

In many ways this is the distilling of one infant teacher’s 
skill and experience, for although Miss Goddard, formerly 
Headmistress of a London infants’ school, has set out to 
discuss the best methods of teaching reading, she has put 
much more into her book than that. She has begun by 
setting out the facts on which the methods of the modern 
infants’ school are based and only then does she go on to 
discuss a technique of teaching reading based on those facts. 
The book is full of practical help in dealing with difficulties 
and there are helpful book-lists for further reading. Of 
particular value are the chapters on choosing a reading 
course and those on an approach to reading among older 
children through arousing interest. Because of the vivid 


| picture it gives of life in an up-to-date infants’ school, the 


book should be of interest to parents and students in 
training colleges as well as to practising infants’ school 


teachers.—C 
- * ~ ” 


Who Runs Our Schools ? by Neal Gross (Chapman and Hall, 
38s. net.) 

America is, above all else, a democracy. Nothing 
escapes the fierce blaze of publicity essential if public 
opinion is to have its full play. If the schools belong to the 
public, then the public must know who runs them, what 
pressures those immediately responsible for their day-to-day 
administration are subject to, and in what quarters the 
ultimate power lies. Hence Dr. Gross’ enquiry. The 
enquiry has the marks of thoroughness, the substantiating 


| statistics and the curious oscillation between the heavily 


Latinised nomenclature and the colloquial idiom charac- 
teristic of the records of American research. Its chief 
importance for the English reader is in the attention it draws 
to a problem about which too few questions are asked in 
this country. Who really runs our schools? What real 
influence do Education’ Committees have over their day-to- 
day conduct, or even over general policy ? Has the Ministry, 
acting on the increased power given to it by the 1944 Act, 
got firmly into the saddle? Has the 1918-44 period, which 
has been called The Age of the Directors,’’ come to an 
end? lo boards of governors and managers, for all their 
statutory Articles of Government, have any real power or 
influence ? One would like to see an Institute of Education 
undertaking a similar piece of research here, and having 
the courage to publish its findings as fearlessly as Dr. Gross 
has done 


Films and Models of Civil Engineering 


A number of civil engineering contracting firms have 
films and models which are available for loan to schools and 
universities, educational authorities, clubs, societies, 
professional associations and others. 

An up-to-date list of these films and models has just been 
prepared and copies may be obtained free of charge from 
the Federation of Civil Engineering Contractors, Romney 
House, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





PAY A VISIT TO BLANKENBERGE.—The most attractive seaside resort on 
the Belgian coast. Ask for details to : The Inquiry Office, Town Hall. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Georges Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC 8870. 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H. and C., E. Fires, A.T.M. Radio. 
B. and B. I6s. Props.: Mr. and Mes. F. T. Brand. 


NEWSTYLE FAMILY HOLIDAYS. Economical, Exciting, Free-and-Easy. 
Travel, Eat and Sleep in a new Volkswagon Microbus Conversion. Off-season rates 
April, May. Caracar Hire, 2a, Pennant Mews, W.8. Western 7820. 


LLANDUDN O—Wilton Private Hotel, South Parade. teint pier. Excellent 
cuisine. H. and C. all bedrooms. Send for brochure. Tel. : 6086. 


ALL DATES OPEN. Comfortable Flat 2 B/R Acc 4-6 persons, also Bedsitter 
B/B 2-3 persons. Car space. Pets acc. | min. beach. R. Heare, ‘‘ Brongolds,’’ Beach 
Road, Bacton, Norwich, Norfolk. 


CLIFT ONVILLE—Rhonallea Hotel, Edgar Road, Thanet 23648. Everything tops. 
Good Holiday assured. 50 rooms, radio, dancing, licensed. 7-10 gns. C.S.C.A. 
Recommended. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Chine Grange Hotel, West Cliff, Phone 3021. 3 mins. 
sea and shops. Surrounded by pine trees, good food, homely comfort. Car Park. 
Personal supervision. Moderate Terms. Brochure on request. 


PONY TREKKING HOLIDAYS at the Rob Roy Highland Motel, Aberfoyle, 
Perthshire. Luxury Chalets, Comfortable Lounges, Ballroom, Tennis, Golf, Fishing, 
Putting. Brochure on Request. Phone: Aberfoyle 245. 


FOLKESTONE.—‘'ST. GERMAIN "’ PRIVATE HOTEL, 52 Earls Avenue. 
Tel. : 51469. Adjoining Leas Promenade. H. and C. Central heating. Excellent food. 
C.S.C.A. recommended. Parking. From 6 to 8 gns. 


TREMARNE GUEST HOUSE, Mevagissey, Cornwall. Phone: 213. Over- 
looking sea. Excellent cuisine. Modern cons. throughout. Club Licence. Free 
Parking 


BONCHURCH, 1.0.W.—The Lake Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. For the perfect 
holiday. Sea and Country. Varied menus. Comfort. Club License, T.V. Room. 
Open all year. Brochure sent. 7} gns.—9} gns. VENTNOR 613. 


LOCH LOMOND.—Private Island. Quiet holiday. 1957 ‘‘Eccles’’ 4-berth 
caravan. Boating. Fishing. Except August. Hewitt, Inchfad, Balmaha, Stirlingshire. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Pier Hotel, Boscombe. Good food, comfortable bedrooms. 
Sea views. Central heating. Lift. Car Park. Brochure on request. 


JERSEY, Channel Islands, ideal for holidays. ‘“‘ White Heather '’ Hotel, Millbrook. 
Close to sea and town. Write for brochure. 


DELIGHTFUL [3th Century Farmhouse accommodation, all mod. cons. Bed, 
breakfast and evening meal. Two miles from sea. Brochure, Mrs. Ward, Holyford 
farm, Colyton, Devon. 


** ASHMEAD ” Guest House, Torrs Park, Ilfracombe, Devon. Select area. Scenic 
town, marine, country walks. Every comfort. Reasonable. Brochure. 


MINEHEAD.—ideal touring centre. Lovely views all rooms. H. & C. Bed 
Breakfast 12s 6d.—I5s. Morley. ‘* Redfields,’’ Whitecross Lane. Minehead 1355 


CORN WALL.—Country House, spacious Garden. First Class accom. nr. Coast, 
Valley. Moorland scenery. Mrs. Mooney, Teneriffe, Liskeard 2134. 


JERSEY.—RAMLEH GUEST HOUSE, 2 SAVILLE ST. 3rd. Register. Vacancies— 
April, May, June, Sept. Bed, Breakfast, Evening Dinner. 6 gns. Central 


DOVERCOURT CARAVAN SITE.—Book your modern Holiday Caravan now 
at the site that’s Different. All amenities, including entertainment, Dances, Licensed 
Club, Amusements, Shop, Cafeteria. (S.A.E.) Dovercourt Caravan Site, Dovercourt, 
Essex 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate, 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road. 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345 


FILMSTRIPS.—Over 3,000 titles for sale or return. Subjects from 
over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue free. See below. 








i6mm. SOUND FILM HIRE LIBRARY. — Educational and 
entertainment subjects. Discount and block booking reductions. 
Nearly 1,000 titles. Write now for fully illustrated colour catalogue 
free. John King (Films) Ltd., Film House, Brighton. 25918. 


MABEL EYLES (Duplicating, Shorthand, Typing, Translating), 
Private Lessons, Shorthand, Typing, English, French, Latin. 10, 
Beaconsfield Road, N.I1. ENT 3324. 


FISH SUPPLIES 








i BUY FISH DIRECT 


“from Grimsby. Send for weekly price list posted 
several days in advance. Fish sent carriage paid express 
passenger train service, packed in free non-returnable boxes. 

THE MEDINA FISH COMPANY LTD., 


RIBY STREET, GRIMSBY. (EST. 50 YEARS). 
Suppliers to Catering establishments for half century. 


> 











ENVELOPES 


OF EVERY KIND UNDER THE SUN! 
Example : 1000 each buff and white, 3} » 6—25/- (Tax and carr. pd.) 
Remarkably keen, full price list, free on request. 


WM. WARD, “AS.nes" 87 BROWNLOW ROAD, 50. SHIELDS 











ALL MAKES. GUARANTEES. Attractive Credit Terms. 
Carpets, Tape Recorders, !5°,,. Furniture, Washing Machines, Refrigerators, 
Radios, Television, Fires, Cameras, Typewriters, 124%. Furs, Watches and 
Clocks, 20%. Upholstered furniture to order, 20°. Lighting fittings, 25%. 


Sports Goods, 10%. Cars. Quality holidays abroad. Attractive terms for 

all insurance. Order by phone, post or call. Free delivery in Greater London 

Order Offices: 416, satin 1 HOUSE, Georwaurren ROW, W.C.1. 
: CHA 2 





CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 





THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD, 
43-49, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 














A SPECIAL RANGE OF 


FURSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


is made for School use 


The most modest requirement receives the same careful 
attention as a complete scheme, and advice on stage planning 
is freely given. May we send you details ? 
W.J.FURSE AND CO. LIMITED 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester, Glasgow 




















The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 
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ANTEED MACHINERY 


Super Peeler & Washer 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED MODERN STREAMLINED DESIGN 


Attractive Hire Purchase Terms arranged. 


@ POTATOES PEELED 


| ' ——\ en @ PEELING TIME FROM 1 TO 3 MINUTES 
WITH MINIMUM LOSS OF WEIGHT 


positions for chute and six alternative 
positions for waste elbow. Automatic 
lubrication. Completely enclosed motor 
and power transmission. Machine sup- 


} plied complete with all necessary 


| . & q 

7 Special features include four alternative 
\ : : 

} 


water and electrical connections—ready 

\ [ieee for immediate use. Fully guaranteed. 

*% JOHN HUNT MACHINERY IS IN USE IN THE CANTEENS OF 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ROLLS ROYCE, etc. 


Write for illustrated literature to the manufacturers : 


JOHN HUNT (BOLTON)LTD 


ALMA WORKS : RASBOTTOM STREET - BOLTON - ENGLAND 
Telephone: BOLTON 5837-2 ; Telegrams: HUNT 5837/2 BOLTON 


Printed for the Proprietors, The School Government Publishing Co. Ltd, by Taz Birmincuam Printers, Ltp,, 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham 5, and 
Published at Cobham House, 24, Black Friars Lane, E.Ce4, 























